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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By JoHn E. KIna. 


It does not make an essential difference where this association meets, since the 
boon companionship, the community of interest, and the expectation of a profitable 
session always ensure a successful convention of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. Probably there is no other organization of fellow-workers covering a 
territory embracing practically all of the continent of North America where there 
are closer bonds of personal friendship and mutual esteem. We have general prob- 
lems that are similar in Boston, in San Francisco, in Canada. Our vocation, more 
than any other, offers opportunity for co-operation, and it happens that we are a 
happy family, interested profoundly in the general weal. 

The possibilities of law library work are becoming better understood, and we 
can afford to be proud of the fact that our day and generation has contributed ma- 
terially to the advancement and progress of the legal storehouses of America. The 
success following the inception of this association, and the good work the association 
has accomplished in the brief period of its existence is alone worthy of note, and we 
freely acknowledge to the founders and pioneers of the movement a debt of incal- 
culable gratitude. There were discouragements and reverses in the early days; there 
were seemingly insurmountable obstacles encountered ; but they have all been met 
patiently and courageously, and out of the doubt and despair has come the glorious 
promise of assured success and permanency. We have fought the battle bravely and 
recovered from all the ailments of infancy. With maturer strength and larger ex- 
periences we may justify the hope that the association is ready for the responsibilities 
and the burdens that come with the vigor of manhood. 

But aside from matters of self congratulation, we are glad to be at Mackinac. 
This is one of the beauty spots of America, with a congenial clime and a historic 
interest. Here for a time was the home of the early explorers of the great West, 
halting on their way to future conquests. Nature has painted no more beautiful 
picture than this, where blue of sky and blue of sea blend in a fascinating symphony. 

We are glad to be here for every reason it is possible to assign, and we are con- 
fident that the interesting and practical themes embodied in the reports and papers 
will prove of the highest interest and of permanent value. 





CONSTRUCTING A CATALOGUE. 
By E. D. ApAms. 


An unidentified contemporary of Sir Edward Coke once complained bitterly 
that while in his youth he could carry the books of the law to court under his arm, 
in his maturity he could scarce accomplish it in a barrow. He who now has the 
honor to address you is neither mathematician enough, nor railway man enough to 
hazard a calculation as to how many engines, drawing how many box cars might now 
transport the books of the law. More than a hundred years ago their number, now 
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insignificant in retrospect, made necessary occasional places of deposit, where all, or 
many, or some of them might be collected together, law libraries, in short. At first 
the amiable lawyer who offered an unused corner of his office for the books might 
well act as their custodian; no arrangement was necessary; each user or borrower 
could easily lay his hand to the particular book he wanted; presently a larger room 
must be procured, and then a larger, and then a series of rooms and galleries and 
then, witness New York, a palace. The amiable lawyer in another corner of the 
office was soon supplanted by a man whose business it was to look after the books and 
who could tell you off-hand where each was, the librarian of the old school. The 
books went on increasing, as they do increase, with a rapidity truly vertiginous, and 
the librarian of the old school died of it. In his place was born the modern librarian, 
that creature of cards and indexes. If his library is large enough to be in the first 
class, he doesn’t know by the mere light of nature where everything is. No; if he 
knows where books are it is because they have been methodically arranged, and if he 
knows where all or almost all that has been written upon a given matter, whether in 
the form of book, pamphlet or article, may be found, it is because he has a pass key 
to his collectiona good catalogue. A book or pamphlet uncatalogued or badly 
catalogued is almost as bad as a book wholly misplaced on the shelves: i. e., as a book 
lost.—worse than useless, a mere cumberer of the earth, yielding no fruit. 

So far no doubt you will all agree with me; vou will all admit the desirability 
of a good catalogue. But, if you haven't got it how shall vou set about to obtain it? 
What theory shall you adopt? Ave, there’s the rub, there’s the respect that makes 
calamity of so long life! At all events, calamity had grown gray-haired, if not re- 
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spectable, at the Social Law Library in Boston when I found myself in charge there 
about ten months ago. The library, founded in 1804, had published a third edition 
of its printed catalogue in 1865 when the library contained less than 9,000 books. 
Since then nothing, or nearly nothing, for the blank sheets interleaved with the 
printed pages to take the names of new books grew rapidly confused and insufficient 
and were soon abandoned. There was, to be sure, a card catalogue of what we called 
“The books on the back wall,” i. e. of certain historical and biographical works. But 
this after all covered a very small section of the library. We were, then, practically 
without catalogue, and after the death of the old librarian who had spent the better 
part of his life in the service of the institution, and whose intimate knowledge of the 
books. not being recorded, died with him, the confusion would have been intolerable 
were it not that law books lend themselves to some sort of arrangement on the shelves 
by subject and that there had always been some sort of attempt in the Social Law 
Library at a subjective arrangement. I know that most of the larger law libraries 
have given up all such attempts as hopelessly illogical and unscientific. And so they 
are, almost; you can’t divide the law into a set of neatly separated little compart- 
ments and if you could you would hardly meet with a law book which should not be 
put into half a dozen of them. And you can’t either divide a printed book into half 
a dozen books or put it in half a dozen different places. From the standpoint of the 
mere librarian the subject arrangement of treatises is an abomination, and there’s an 
end; but from the standpoint of the user, who is not, first of all, a purely logical 
creature, there is much to be said for it. The impressions of the practicing lawyer 
about the literature of a given subject are tolerably vague ; he has a hazy notion as to 
the book he wants, but he prefers to have it clarified by a sight together on the shelf 
before him of several books among which he might choose. Perhaps he has no no- 
tion at all as to particular books; all the more reason to give him a sight of some 
books on his general subject. Of course he can go directly to a subject card cata- 
logue, if there is one, and find all that the library contains upon his subject, but 
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usually he has not time enough, or, at all events, patience enough to turn over twenty, 
or fifty, or one hundred cards. And if he does do it, he learns much less, even when 
the cards contain all the data that the library of Congress supplies, than a rapid in- 
spection of the books would teach him. Their very bindings are eloquent. Of 
course he can only see at once part of the literature of his subject, because part will 
necessarily treat of other matters also, and be properly shelved elsewhere. But 
something he will see, and there is a good chance that it will be what he is looking 
for. If he does not find exactly what he wants, let him then turn to the subject 
catalogue to supplement the shelves. The cards that he finds there, together with 
the periodical indexes, should show him nearly everything concerning his subject 
that the library contains. If he wishes to examine books revealed by his search the 
ecards should show him under what subject they are shelved, so that it will be an easy 
matter to find them. 

Conditions then, at the Social Law Library, some seven months ago, were 
roughly these: Shelves crowded with almost all of the modern, and many of the an- 
cient text books and treatises, ranning back to 1472, arranged subjectively but wholly 
uncatalogued (for the catalogue of 1865 may be absolutely disregarded) ; users 
wonted to the old arrangement and unwilling to see it radically changed. The mem- 
bers of the library, while perfectly ready to point out such glaring defects in the 
arrangement as happened to inconvenience them individually, were emphatically not 
ready to believe that any subjective arrangement was necessarily full of defects more 
or less glaring. The modern law library is to a certain extent the work-shop of the 
bench and bar; the librarian is room-foreman and he must see to it that each tool is 
in the place where the workmen have been accustomed to find it. 

I did not feel, however, that I could leave matters alone. I knew that a very 
considerable part of the library was as good as lost, because it was not and could not 
be shelved under all the subjects to which it properly related, and because the one key 
to the maze was lost with the old librarian, who carried in his head as much as mortal 
could about the books and their positions. The subjective shelving might perhaps 
be improved, but must be retained in some form; the lost books and parts of books 
must be found. At this point the Social Law Library had the rare good fortune to 
secure the services of its present cataloguer, a man of ripe experience in the law and 
in the particular kind of work he was now to do, so constructed withal, that it was 
and is easier for him to work sixteen hours a day than to leave undone any part of 
the overgrown stint he may have set himself. 

Because we were wholly without catalogue, we were not hampered by outworn 
customs that must be continued for the sake of uniformity; we might directly seek 
the present convenience of our constituents. In the first place we felt that we must 
speak the language they had learned as nearly as possible ; that we must make changes 
of detail in the shelving arrangement only for convincing reasons, and that we must 
endeavor to carry the same arrangement into the subject catalogue, i. e. we must, 
wherever we could, use the shelf headings for the main headings of the subject cata- 
logue. But in order to prevent an accumulation of cards under each main heading, 
we must add below it on the guide card as many subordinate headings as were com- 
mon in the legal parlance of New England. Considerations of this sort induced us 
not to weigh seriously wholesale adoption of the subject classification of the Ameri- 
can Digest system or of any other system We felt free to try to suit the idiosyncra- 
cies and experience of our particular constituents and hoped that something might 
be gained by such an effort. 

Short experience demonstrated that the subject headings on the shelves were 
too numerous. The more general the subject under which a text book treating of 
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several matters is shelved, the less of the book is lost. For the reasons already in- 
dicated we were loath to disturb the shelf arrangement, but some changes of particu- 
lar to general seemed unavoidable. For example: Executors and administrators, 
testamentary trusts, and wills,—three headings—were consolidated under the single 
heading “Probate Law.” Many books will suggest themselves to your minds which 
cover each of these particular headings and are therefore more conveniently shelved 
under the general heading. Following this principle where adherence to it seemed 
likely to cause no great confusion we reduced the subject headings on the shelves 
from 171 to 117. 

But if the subject headings on the shelves were reduced as far as possible the 
subject headings in the card catalogue were very much multiplied. The shelf sub- 
ject heading was retained in the catalogue, but, as I have already said, it was split 
up into as many subordinate subjects as seemed to be required. Cross references 
were freely made on the guide cards, with the result, as we believe, that a person 
starting at any point of a general subject will be led through it until he finds what he 
wants or may definitely determine that the library does not contain it. We have 
added cross references and subject headings as they occurred to us during the 
progress of the work, or as they were suggested by catalogues of other libraries or 
other sources of information, or by members of the bar. Our constant pole star has 
been what we believed to be the general convenience. Often the cataloguer has been 
able to explain apparent inconsistencies only by falling back on his base line,— 
namely, the probable convenience to the public, and by urging his hearers to keep 
constantly in view the dominant idea that a law library is not primarily a storage 
warehouse, but a dispensary whose whole stock should always be placed so as to be 
instantly available for the requirements of widely differing demands, irrespective of 
all scientific or technical rules of classification. To this end, as you will readily un- 
derstand, a well developed system of cross references on the guide cards is essential, 
so that no matter where the seeker starts on any given subject he will be led through 
its ramifications, as the mariner travels from headland to headland to meet his 
haven. Considerations of philosophical arrangement and sequence of technical or- 
der and correlation of subjects must be constantly subordinated to considerations of 
practical expediency. It is essential to remember always that the catalogue is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the average lawyer in the hurry of his every day work 
and that the users of the catalogue will not often be learned in the philosophy of the 
law or expert in the science of the cataloguer. I am speaking of course only of law 
libraries, and, after all, only of the Social Law Library in Boston; there at least, 
what I have said is true; every other library has no doubt, its individual problem. 

Such were the reasons which governed us in choosing our cross-references. As 
to the guide card subjects themselves we felt that they should not, on the one hand 
be so few or of so general a nature as to bring a large number of individual cards 
under a given topic, rendering it necessary for the user to waste time and effort in 
looking over numerous cards not germane to the point in mind, nor on the other 
hand, so many and so limited in scope as to fail in any case to offer a reasonably full 
view of the subject covered. The question has constantly recurred ; shall we or shall 
we not insert this guide card? We have no doubt often decided it wrongly: but we 
have thought better to take the responsibility of trying to find out on which side 
lay the balance of convenience than to refer what after all is an intensely practical 
question for one intensely practical constituency, to the arbitrament of a rule drawn 
with intent to solve a theoretical problem exactly for all possible constituencies. 

Beside subject headings followed by cross-references, there are necessarily in the 
catalogue a certain number of guide cards of reference merely; e. g. “administrators 
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and executors; see executors and administrators.” On the upper right hand corner 
of each card a pencil number informs the user of the general location of the book, 
so that he can readily find the subject under which the book is shelved and then the 
book by its alphabetical place in such subject. I hope that it is unnecessary to re- 
peat that all our methods and plans are adopted in reference to a library where the 
shelves are open and the readers are accustomed to get their own books. That the 
pages who put up the books may not indulge their sometimes picturesque and infan- 
tile imaginings as to the proper subject of a volume, the subject class is written in 
pencil on the fly leaf of each treatise. 

Such has been our general plan. I do not flatter myself that the details of its 
execution can interest you, but as you have asked me to tell you of my recent experi- 
ences in cataloguing perhaps it is only fitting that I should give at least a brief sketch 
of the daily progress of our work. We began on November 7th last, under authority 
to work for a year and expend $2,500. I had said to the Governing Board that I 
thought some sort of a catalogue was imperatively and immediately necessary and I 
believed that with $2,500 and a year,—although I could probably not finish,—I 
could make some sort of showing. I desired to prepare complete Author and Sub- 
ject catalogues and I believed at that time that the work could be done most ex- 
peditiously and cheaply by cutting up the magnificent catalogue of the Harvard Law 
School which had then just been issued and pasting it on the cards. I thought that 
because our library was much smaller than the Law School Library, perhaps 50,000 
volumes as compared with 115,000 or more, most of the books in our library would 
be found entered in the catalogue of the larger collection. We learned almost at 
once, however, that such was not the case, and that this method was awkward and 
difficult. We then determined to try the Library of Congress cards, reserving the 
cutting up of the Harvard catalogue for reports and session laws. Although the 
Library of Congress has not yet fully catalogued its law books, or indeed gone very 
far in that direction, cards would necessarily exist for the recently copyrighted books, 
which after all as I supposed formed the bulk of the text books in active use,—the 
volumes that most needed cataloguing. In a rapid journey through the text book 
shelves we made a brief slip description of each book under its author’s name. These 
slips were sent to the Library of Congress from which we were fortunate enough to 
secure at slight expense, printed cards for about 40% of the slips. We had a stand- 
ing order for three cards of each book supplied; one for the author catalogue and 
two for the subject catalogue. As you all know, it is a little cheaper to buy three 
cards at once than two now and one hereafter, and we found it much cheaper to buy 
three in all instances than to stop to determine whether a particular book would 
need only two cards or might need four or more. On receipt of the Washington 
cards, we made the rounds of the shelves again, checking the cards received with the 
books themselves in order to avoid all possibility of error, and making proper pen- 
cilled cards, subsequently typewritten, for those books for which there were no Con- 
gressional Library cards. 

As soon as we had progressed far enough to have a fair notion, in mercantile 
terms, of the stock in hand, we prepared a preliminary scheme of guide cards and 
cross-references. Whenever a book related to more than one subject, cards were 
duplicated sufficiently, as we thought, to bring out all the features of the contents of 
each volume under appropriate headings. We prepared at the same time a card or 
cards for the author catalogue. From day to day as the work progressed we revised 
our preliminary guide card list. 

As soon as cards had been prepared for all the current text books (the section of 
the library where we began) typewriters were set to work to copy the pencilled cards 
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made on the second round of the shelves. Finally, on February 25th, three months 
and eighteen days from the starting time, a usable subject catalogue was thrown 
open to the public. It contained 4,176 cards representing the current editions of 
modern textbooks; classified under 429 guide cards, the books themselves being 
grouped in 117 classes upon the shelves. The subject catalogue is in constant and 
rapidly increasing use and I have no manner of doubt that it has added largely to the 
value and efficiency of the library. 

This work was accomplished with the rapidity I have described because the chief 
cataloguer, seconded with ability and constant self-sacrifice by the assistant librarian, 
was willing to ignore Sundays and holidays, treating them all as working days and 
every day as containing not less than twelve working hours, generally more. Since 
the subject catalogue was thrown open to public use, it has grown so that it now em- 
bodies about sixty-two hundred cards with 592 guide cards, containing 1,388 cross- 
references. The shelf subjects now number 118, an increase of only one since the 
beginning with no prospect of material enlargement. 

The general, or “author catalogue” which is not yet in type except so far as it 
consists of Library of Congress cards,—now contains about 13,000 cards and includes, 
in addition to the text books in the subject catalogue, many of the reports, stat- 
utes, trials and miscellaneous books. On the back of each card in this catalogue, 
except some early ones, which will be corrected, is written the subject or subjects 
under which the book appears in the other catalogue. It is our intention of course 
that each book in the library shall eventually appear in both catalogues. While 
one book often needs several cards in the subject catalogue,—as well as one card 
or possibly more in the author catalogue, it is fortunately true that one card in 
each catalogue will sometimes cover 100 or even 200 volumes. 

I cannot give you any exact figures as to the cost of the work we have done, 
because when we started the library contained a card cabinet that had been bought 
some time ago in anticipation of a possible use of this sort and a few thousand 
standard cards which could be used for our purposes and I have no figures to show 
what these cost. I may say, however, that we are well within $2,500, or the amount 
which we were allowed for our total expense from November to June inclusive, 
charged to the catalogue account, was only $1,049.62. 

It is fair moreover to say that this figure contains the total salary of the cata- 
loguer’s stenographer, although during the first five months of the work she gave 
at least a third of her time to other matters. 

Our catalogue is far from complete (no catalogue indeed can ever be truly 
called complete) and it is far from perfect, but we hope,—and I am bold to say 
that we believe that something has been accomplished, and above all, that the cata- 
logue has been kept sufficiently flexible to adjust itself easily to the future growth 
of the library and to allow its makers to take full advantage of any suggestions for 
improvement that may be currently made. 
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RECENT EXPERIENCE IN CATALOGUING THE ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY LAW LIBRARY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


By J. Oscar Emricn, Librarian. 


The well known quotation “that it is one thing to know the law, and quite an- 
other to know how to find it,” has become axiomatic. 

The index has ever been the important part of law books and consequently cf 
a library, but its value has been of late years immensely enhanced because of the 
flood of legal treatises, digests, encyclopaedias, articles, ete., which has poured upo. 
the profession. 

By reason of my experience derived from the cataloguing and the indexing of 
the books contained in the Allegheny County Law Library, I take the liberty to 
offer some suggestions pertinent to the framing of an index. 


I. CARD INDEX CATALOGUE. 

A card index catalogue has been adopted because of its elasticity and upto- 
dateness in the adding of cards as new publications are issued and received; new 
topics can also be added as they from time to time present themselves without dis- 
turbing the general scheme. Important topics can be subdivided for quick refer- 
ence and to suit the special demands of the practitioners of the particular locality. 


II. SCOPE OF PARTS AND CLASSIFICATION. 

The catalogue has been subdivided into three parts, namely :— First: Table of 
Abbreviations, as generally used in law books: Second: General Index, and Third: 
Subject Index. 

The general index is arranged alphabetically and is intended to be the one 
place where, primiarily, will be found a reference to every book in the library, in- 
cluding a list of authors’, editors’, reporters’, digests of decisions, encyclopaedias, 
periodicals, and other publications. 

The reports of decisions, statutes and session laws of each state and of the 
foreign countries are indexed under the name of the corresponding state or country. 

The subject index purports to show all the books and articles on any given 
subject in the library, and the classification scheme of the American Digest has 
been adopted as the basis for this part of the catalogue. ‘This classification is 
composed of four hundred and twelve main titles to which are added twenty-eight 
additional titles; namely:—Bar Associations, Jurisprudence, Legal Ethics, Li- 
braries, etc., making a total of four hundred and forty topics. The most important 
topics have been subdivided and number two hundred and fifty subdivisions, which 
may also be added to the catalogue in chief without disturbing the main topics or 
general scheme. ; 

A free use of colloquial terms has also been made throughout the index, which 
has served as a substantial aid in referring investigators to the topics where the 
books have been indexed. 

The American Digest classification scheme has recommended itself to me; 
First: Because it has been adopted and used by fifteen local state digests, including 
Pennsylvania (which however has been so modified as to suit local conditions) ; 
Second: Because members of the Allegheny County Bar are more familiar with this 
classification. It was deemed therefore advantageous to make use of this scheme 
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rather than adopt an entirely original classification scheme which would require 
some experimenting before its final adoption. 

In indexing I have noticed a striking lack of uniformity, in that a number of 
digests and encyclopaedias have divided or rather scattered well-known main heads, 
for example the head “Bills and Notes.” and have substituted the following :—Ac- 
commodation Paper; Bills of Exchange; Commercial Paper; Exchange and Re- 
exchange; Negotiable Instruments; Promissory Notes, and cross-reference made 
from one to another. 

For one desiring to make exhaustive re-search on this subject, it would be nec- 
essary to consult six different places in the digest or encyclopaedias, whereas under 
the system which I have found most practical, all text books, digests, encyclopaedias, 
ete., are indexed under the one main title “Bills and Notes.” The above is but one 
of the many instances found in the different classification schemes. 

Cross-reference cards are made from the following titles: Accommodation 
Paper; Bills of Exchange; Commercial Paper, ete., to the main title which will 
direct the investigators to the topics where we have indexed all the works, thus 
centralizing each particular branch of the law. 

Then again take the titles “Employers” Liability” and “Fellow Servant.” Why 
index these under the letters “E” and “F” when books on “Master and Servant” con- 
tain the same subject matter? Why not put all the above works under the title 
“Master and Servant,” and not divide these well-known main heads and waste the 
investigator’s time by referring him to three different places in the catalogue for 
the same matter, when you can just as well index the above books under this one 
topic. 

[ find that different classification schemes as used in digests and encyclopaedias 
can be easily adapted to this system and by cataloguing all treatises, digests, en- 
eyclopaedias, and articles, you have a uniform classification embracing the whole 
library and can readily direct investigators to any work desired on any given sub- 
ject without consulting the multitude of books themselves. 


III. MANNER OF WRITING AND FILING CARDS. 

Where a main title has been subdivided, a separate card containing a list of 
the subdivisions which form the table of contents or analysis of the topics are filed 
following the guide card. Cross-reference titles are alphabetically arranged and 
filed under the main titles immediately following the analysis of the topic, and can 
also be filed under the subdivisions. 

In writing the cards, the date and place of publication are written in the upper 
left hand corner, the main title on the top line, on the line below, the name of the 
author, immediately below follows an analysis or description of the book, copied 
from the title page, with the edition, (if more than one), number of pages contained 
in the book, if a one volume work, if more than one, the number of volumes is given 
instead of the pages. 

The following is a form of the card in use :— 
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1904 © BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Phila. —_ aE a 
GRAYSON, (T. J.) 
The law of Social and Beneficial 
Associations in Pennsylvania. 
pp. xi, 200. 

If the title or label of the book should be different from that of the topic, the 
author’s name and the title or label are also given to avoid confusion in asking for 
books, e. g. — 

1909 BILLS AND NOTES. 

Chi. 


OGDEN, (J. M.) on Negotiable In- 
struments. 


The Law of Negotiable Instruments. 
Including Promissory Notes, Bills 
of Exchange, Bank Checks, and other 
Commercial Paper with the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law Annotated, and 
Forms of Pleading, Trial Evidence 
and Comparative Tables arranged 
alphabetically by States. 


pp. lxix, 550. 
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The digests, encyclopaedias, and treatises are written on separate cards and the 
manner of filing them is as follows :—Digests and encyclopaedias are filed alphabeti- 
cally immediately following the cross-reference cards of the topics, and then the 
text books arranged in chronological order of the dates of publication, thus the most 
recent text book on the subject appears as the very first card. Where the topic is 
subdivided, the card is filed under its proper subdivision, e. g., CLAVERT, (T. H.) 
on Regulation of Commerce, would be filed under Commerce, II, and the title 
given this subdivision is “Control and Regulation.” All books of like character 
would be filed under this subdivision and where a book treats on the whole scope of 
the topic it would be filed under the subdivision guide card 1, which is in general. 


IV. GUIDE CARDS. 

The guide or location cards are made of specially prepared stock. All titles 
are printed directly on the guide tabs, the main titles on whole cut guides, the sub- 
divisions on half cut guides, and the articles on third cut guides. 

As these guides are being constantly handled we have had the tabs covered 
with celluloid. Dust and dirt can be washed off without damage to the guides, 
and in addition to this it adds considerable strength to the tab, insuring it longer 
life. 

V. INDEX CARDS. 

The index cards are 6”x 4” in size and made of a good grade of medium weight 
linen stock, specially ruled and perforated for the flat rod. This rod allows of 
additions and removal of cards without taking the rod from the drawer, at the 
same time affording all the security necessary. 

These index cards and guides have been furnished by the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company of Rochester, N. Y. 


VI. TYPEWRITER. 
An Underwood typewriter with a special card-holding attachment has been 
used in writing the cards, which has done the work satisfactorily. 


VII. COST. 
The cost of installing a supply of 25,000 index cards and a set of special 
printed guide cards with tabs covered with celluloid, would be approximately 
$200.00. 





LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTS. 
By INcEBorG S. FREDLUND. 


For a good many years, as the law reports have been increasing in number 
and the problems in regard to shelf room and the matter of readily finding the de- 
sired material have become more and more complicated in proportion, the bench, 
the bar and the law librarian have been seeking remedies to check such rapid growth 
and at the same time to preserve the substance of reported cases in a more readily 
accessible and less voluminous form, the American Bar Association, among others 
having been instrumental in such undertakings. Even to Coke the number of law 
reports seemed too many, for he lamented the existence of so many as fifteen volumes 
of reports, besides treatises and statutes. (Preface to Third Part of Coke’s Re- 
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ports.) And in “Bacon’s time, when the reports were some fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, the industrious Bacon found these too burdensome and suggested ‘that these 
books should be purged and revised, whereby they may be reduced to fewer vol- 
umes.’” And in the early part of the last century, “Bentham likened the condi- 
tion of affairs to the books of the Roman law before they were digested by Tribonian. 
‘A mass,’ he says, ‘the contents of which defy the industry of an ordinary lifetime 
to master.” (Report Am. Bar Ass’n, 1895, p. 343.) And Sir Frederick Pollock 
said of it “The peculiar difficulties of studying Anglo-American law lie, on the 
whole, not so much in the actual amount of reading that is required, as in the 
dispersion of the materials, the rapid accession of new matter and obsolescence of 
old, and the elaborate apparatus of reference rendered necessary by these conditions 
which can itself be used with full effect only after a certain amount of professional 
training and experience.” (Pollock’s First Book of Jurisprudence, Ed. 2, p. 310.) 

While this growth in volume of the law has been much commented upon and 
much has been done toward the solution of the problem of how best to make this 
rapidly increasing material accessible to the practitioner and student, nothing has 
been proposed that would necessitate such a complete change of system as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Percy T. Carden of England. In the Law Quarterly Review for 
January 1910, at page 75, appears an article by Mr. Carden on “Loose Leaf Law 
Reports” and it is his idea, owing to the great number of bound volumes of law 
reports, and their rapidity of increase, that a change in the form in which the law 
reports are published would bring about the most advantageous or needed result. 
And in regard to his loose leaf law reports system he gives the following illustration : 

“For the sake of simplicity and in order to explain the scheme, let us suppose 
the Incorporated Council of Law Reporting for England and Wales to be about to 
publish the Law Reports on the suggested system. What changes would have to 
be made? 

“In the first place, the substance of the reports would not be altered. 

“Secondly, no change whatever would be made in the contents or form of the 
pages of the report; except that care would be taken to prevent the end of one case 
and the commencement of another from falling on the same page [sheet]. 

“The sole changes affecting the pages of the report that need be made would 
be the removal of the binding and the rearrangement of the order of the cases. 
The pages making up each case would still be fastened together, and in the same 
order, of course, as at present, but there would be no physical connection between 
separate cases. Instead the cases would be kept loose in a drawer, or drawers. of 
the appropriate size. They would not lie flat in the drawer, but stand up vertically, 
facing front. The drawer would be narrow and deep; its height and width (in- 
terior measurements) would only slightly exceed the height and width of the 
leaves. The cases would be arranged one behind the other in the drawer in alpha- 
betical order commencing from the front. They would not be fastened in the 
drawer in any way, but would be kept upright by an automatic sliding rest.” 

In answer to the questions what will be gained by unbinding the leaves of the 
reports and rearranging the order and using drawers or cabinets for book shelves, 
and having the cases arranged in alphabetical order instead of in chronological 
order bound in volumes, Mr. Carden replies: “Space, time, money, and temper.” 
“Space,” he says, “is gained not only, nor chiefly, because covers and tables of cases 
are dispensed with, but principally because single cases can be used, in place of 
volumes, where only single cases are required; this means (at a rough guess) a 


saving of about 96% of the space occupied by reports in court and elsewhere. The 


reduction in weight is in proportion.” 
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“Time,” he says, “is gained, for one reason, because there is substituted for the 
present minimum of four references—to case-name, year or court, volume and page 
respectively—the single reference of the case-name. 

“The cost is not increased. On the contrary, the cost of production is reduced 
by the amount of the cost of binding and of the expensive covers. The cost of 
drawers is properly set against that of book cases, not of covers. The cost to a 
purchaser is even more sensibly reduced, for this reason; the purchaser can buy the 
actual cases he wants as and when he wants them, thus cutting his coat according 
to his cloth. At present when a purchaser of law reports has decided on the set 
of reports in which he intends to invest and the date from which his reports shall 
commence, his choice is practically at an end; he cannot make an intelligent col- 
lection of the actual cases which he is most likely to require because he cannot 
separate the chaff from the grain.” 

Further in regard to this loose leaf system, it is Mr. Carden’s idea that a card 
should be used for each case, a card that would slightly exceed in size a page from 
the law reports, and as thin as is consistent with strength and stiffness and rec- 
tangular in shape but for a projection extending about a quarter of an inch above 
the top of the card on the left for the case name. ‘Two cards should be printed for 
each case; one fastened to it and the other to be left in the drawer when the report 
is removed, their primary functions being to act as guides. Cases cited indifferently 
under two or more names must have a card for each name, to go in each place, but 
there need be but one report. Besides the case-name, the cards should contain date, 
name of court, catch words, digest note, previous history and noter-up. 

While it may be true that there are advantages to some such arrangement as 
above suggested and a change of some sort will undoubtedly be necessary at some 
time, do we not agree with the comment on this system in the Solicitor’s Journal 
(London; vol. 42 Chic. L. N. page 244) which says: “We are not averse to im- 
provements or to the change which improvements necessitate. If loose leaf law 
libraries are convenient, doubtless they will come, and instead of pleasing rows of 
book-shelves we shall look on piles of drawers, suggestive of drugs or deceased but- 
terflies, but really filled with careful selections of judicial wisdom. We have a 
vision, though, of the lawyer at the end of a busy day of reference, gazing in despair 
at the debris that the day’s work has left in the shape of loose leaves, and we doubt 
whether they would ever get back to their proper places.” 

If we should wish to acquire all reported cases for our library, let us figure out 
how many would arrive daily to be arranged and filed away. In Mr. Roger W. 
Cooley’s article on the “Use of Law Books” in the April 1909 number of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals, he says: “Up to 1896, there had been decided by the appellate 
courts and reported, 500.000 eases: that from 1897 to 1906 inclusive there were 
decided and reported about 225,000 cases,—nearly half as many cases in the ten 
years as were decided in the previous 100 years. The courts are now deciding and 
there are being reported 23,000 cases a year. So that today there are represented 
on your library shelves over 750,000 cases.” If, as Mr. Cooley says, 23,000 cases 
are reported a year, about 70 must be reported every day and for those wishing all 
cases what an endless task would there not be to get such a number arranged in 
alphabetical order and filed away in their proper places, besides those taken out 
during the day that must also be put hack. 

In commenting upon this same article by Mr. Carden, Mr. W. E. Singleton in 
the Law Quarterly Review for April 1910 at page 156 says: “It would be an un- 
doubted advantage to, however, be able to acquire reports of cases separately. 
* * * The barrister on receiving a brief would get together as many of the 
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relevant cases as he had in his collection and would send his clerk round to the law 
book sellers to see how far it could be supplemented. All the material cases would 
occupy so small a space that he could take them home and consider them with his 
papers. He would be able to carry in a small bag as much useful material as 
would now require a wheelbarrow. * * * The separate publication would al- 
low of any variety of arrangement. A judge might like to have a collection of all 
reported cases he had tried and counsel of all cases he had argued. The specialist 
in any subject would have a collection of cases bearing on his specialty. For the 
writer of textbooks and essays the plan would be invaluable. * * * What a 
priceless advantage it would be to him if he could obtain cheaply the cases, or even 
the more important cases, bearing on his subject complete and unabridged, and 
have them always at hand for reference in convenient form.” 

Would it not also be an advantage to the professor and the student in the law 
school, if sets of important ‘cases could be selected to form working libraries for the 
various subjects as they are studied? Such reports in loose leaf form, admitting 
the insertion of blank paper for the student’s notes, would not only be easier to 
study than case books but could be conveniently filed away for future reference and 
later cases on the same subject could be added. 

While Mr. Singleton agrees with Mr. Carden that there would be an advantage 
in such a system, we too may agree with Mr. Carden to the same extent, for it is 
Mr. Singleton’s idea that “with regard to the current law reports there should be 
little difficulty about publishing cases separately in addition to publication in volume 
form.” This would indeed be very advantageous, but what of the bookseller? 
How would he estimate the number of loose leaf cases to have on hand, and how 
would they all be stored ? 

While it may seem, probably, to most of us that Mr. Carden’s scheme would 
not be the one to adopt at present for American reports, would not some such system 
for statutes be of great advantage? It seems that for statutes and laws the loose 
leaf arrangement of the Nelson’s Loose Leaf Encyclopedia system could be applied. 
Then whatever is enacted by the legislature could be sent to the law librarian or 
subscriber to be inserted in its proper place in the compiled laws and certainly 
space, time, money and temper would undoubtedly be saved thereby. Everything 
pertaining to the same matter would be placed together and the busy lawyer, student 
or lawmaker could find the very latest legislation on the subject under considera- 
tion. This would, of course, necessitate the adoption by all the states of some uni- 
form method of issuing and publishing their compiled laws and provision for the 
addition and insertion of subsequent acts of the legislatures. The chaotic condi- 
tion of the laws of many of our states, as indicated by Mr. Stimson in his address 
at the Bretton Woods conference, demands attention. Is there not a possibility that 
by co-operation, all persons interested in legislative matters may secure the issuance 
of our laws in some such manner as that they may be at once put into their proper 
relation to laws similar in nature, thus avoiding the confusion resulting from the 
enactment of laws already in the statutes, or of some law which is in opposition to 
one already existing but which nevertheless does not repeal it. One who heard or 
has read Mr. Stimson’s address cannot but be convinced that some steps should be 
taken to lessen these evils in the future. 
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LAW REPORTS LOOSE LEAF SYSTEM. 
By Mrs. Eva N. Haw ey. 


\ writer in the Law Quarterly Review, an English periodical, advocates the 
introduction of a system of printing law reports on loose leaves. He thinks such a 
system will have many advantages, notably economy and ease of reference. One 
need only buy the reports he needs. There is a saving of the cost of binding, economy 
of space is obtained and cases may be carried to court for reference without the 
necessity of carrying many cumbersome volumes. Furthermore he reasons that a 
handy digest may be made by printing the headnotes in duplicate and filing one 
set as a topic digest and the other set before the particular cases to which they refer. 

It would appear that the system has many advantages but the objections, in 
my opinion, are such as to far outweigh anything to be gained by this system. 

ist. No lawyer can foresee what cases he will need in his practice, and hence 
it is impossible—at least in this country——to exercise the selective faculty as the 
English writer suggests. True, many cases on line fences, drainage and taxation 
which occur in the reports, do not come within the scope of the average city lawyer’s 
practice, but the task of elimination would take more time than the saving of cost 
would warrant, and the lawyer feels that he can hardly afford to take the opinion of 
a compiler as to what he ought to have in his office for reference. It is a much 
safer feeling to be sure that vou have on vour shelves, all the cases of the appellate 
courts of your state. 

2nd. The loose leaf system presupposes an almost constant rearrangement of 
the cases due to the withdrawal of cases for reference and the addition of new cases. 
This means that either the lawyer is by habit a neat and painstaking soul himself 
or that he has an office boy with those qualities. These conditions are almost equally 
rare. A glance at the heaped up desk of the average lawyer will satisfy the most 
doubting that the lawyer and his clerk can not be trusted with loose leaves that are 
likely to stray and get out of place. 

3rd. Our excellent system of digests, citators and encyclopedias furnish us 
with a better set of topical references than can be obtained by any home-made series 
of arranged headnotes. 

While the foregoing considerations will, in all probability, prevent the introduc- 
tion of this system, it is possible that the same objections will not apply with equal 
force to an encyclopedia of law, or to a digest. The importance of having the en- 
tire material in one place, and the advantage of having this material revised down 
to the latest moment, may be great enough to overcome all the inconvenience at- 
tached to the system. The added matter is now furnished in a series of annual 
volumes which must be searched to be certain that the law laid down in the main 
compilation has not been modified or abrogated by later decisions. If all this data 
could be found in one place, it would be much more accessible. The material need 
never be removed from the filing case and so would be in small danger of being lost 
or mislaid. Such encyclopedias are now in use in other than legal fields of study. 
Their success and usefulness in practical application ought to furnish a very good 
test of the advisibility of such an arrangement for legal use. 
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ADVANCE PARTS OF STATE AND FEDERAL REPORTS. 


Beginning with the September 1910 term the State of Kentucky has begun to 
issue advance parts for its reports which can be subscribed for through the State 
Librarian. 

The sets of American State and Federal reports for which advance parts are 
issued are the following. If the readers of the Journal know of any addition or 
correction to this list will they please communicate with the Managing Editor. 

American Bankruptcy Reports 

Connecticut Reports 

Illinois Reports 

Kentucky Reports 

Massachusetts Reports 

New Hampshire Reports 

New Jersey Equity Reports 

New Jersey Law Reports 

New York Civil Procedure Reports 

New York Current Court Reports 

New York Official Series of Reports, which includes New York Reports, Ap- 

pellate Division and Miscellaneous Reports 

Pennsylvania District Court Reports 

Pennsylvania State Reports 

Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports 

South Carolina Reports 

United States Land Decisions 

United States, Opinions of the Attorney General 

United States Reports 

The above does not include the various sets published by the West Publishing 
Company for all of which advance parts are issued. 





HOW TO SECURE PUBLIC ACTS OF CONGRESS IN 
ADVANCE. 


Readers of the Journal will be interested in the following letter sent out re- 
cently by the Superintendent of Documents. 

“Tt has been brought to my attention, as an official of the United States Gov- 
ernment who is authorized under the law to sell Government publications, that the 
Federal Government does not afford the same means of obtaining the early print of 
the laws as passed by congress that are offered by a number of the states in ob- 
taining their state laws. 

“Assuming that the opinions so far expressed can be taken as an indication of 
a desire of the members of the American Bar, I will arrange to furnish copies of the 
Public Acts, immediately upon their publication, at a subscription price of $2.00, 
which will include all Public Slip Laws to be enacted during the coming session of 
Congress, beginning with December 5, 1910, and closing March 4, 1911. 

“Tt should be understood that the laws are not usually printed on the day of 
their passage. That would not be practicable. The Secretary of State is legally 
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required to supply “a correct copy” of each law to the Public Printer. To do this 
requires careful editing, proof reading, and comparison with the original parchment 
rolls which are preserved in the Bureau of Rolls and Library, State Department. 
Though much care is thus called for, the Slip Laws are published very promptly 
after their passage, and every effort will be made to place them in the hands of sub- 
scribers without delay. 

“Tf you desire to become a subscriber please make your remittance by postal 
money order, express money order, or New York draft; currency at sender’s risk. 
Checks must be certified. Postage stamps, foreign money, or worn coin will not be 
accepted.” 





COMMERCIAL LAWS OF THE WORLD. 


Correction of Error. 


92 


In the report of the Committee on Securing Latin-American Laws, at p. 23 
of this volume of the Law Liprary JourNAL it was stated that the Commercial 
Laws of the World would soon be published by Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. It 
seems the committee was misinformed in this respect and the editor desires to cor- 
rect the error. The publishers of the English Edition of this work are Messrs. 
Sweet & Maxwell, 3 Chancery Lane, London, and the special American edition will 
be issued by the Boston Book Company. 





WANTED. 


American Law School Review, No. 1 of vol. 1. West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Law Notes, April and July, 1897; January, 1900; February, 1908. Edward 
Thompson Co., Northport, N. Y. 
Address Library, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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